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De Orbe Novo: the Eight Decades of Peter Martyr d'Anghera. 
Translated from the Latin with notes and introduction by 
Francis Augustus MacNutt. In two volumes. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1912. Pp. vii, 414; v,448.) 

The learned and very competent author of a moving and serious 
study on Las Casas, of an excellent translation of the Letters of Cortes 
— scholarly on account of the notes which accompany it — and of a 
captivating life of this conqueror, has just added to his work, already 
so remarkable for its value and usefulness, a fourth production which is 
equally important and which will be still more useful to students of the 
history of the discovery and conquest of America : it is an English trans- 
lation of the De Orbe Novo of Peter Martyr. 

There only existed of this work, which is one of the fundamental 
sources of the history of the first relations of the Old World with the 
New, an incomplete and insufficient English translation which was no 
longer read by anybody and which hardly deserved to be. It might even 
be said that the De Orbe Novo was only known to a few scholars when 
Humboldt showed its importance, and that only in our time has it been 
brought within the reach of the general public. In fact, it was not until 
1892 that Joaquin Torres Asensio gave the only Spanish version of it 
that we have, and only in 1907 was Mr. Gaffarel able to have printed 
his French translation upon which he had worked for so long. 

The English translation which I have the pleasure of presenting to 
the readers of our Review is therefore the last comer, but it bears com- 
parison with that of Mr. Gaffarel, which Mr. MacNutt himself has 
justly qualified as admirable. 

Like the venerable dean of the University of Marseilles, Mr. MacNutt 
knows his subject thoroughly, and, like him, he has, combined with care- 
ful accuracy, that simplicity and lucidity of expression which renders 
easy and agreeable the reading of the most replete works, among the 
number of which is the De Orbe Novo. From the point of view of the 
translation, there is therefore nothing to improve upon in this last work 
of our author. 

As regards the distribution of the subjects, we cannot see why the 
chapters have no titles. There are none, it is true, in the Latin text, but 
abundant marginal notes are found which answer the same purpose. 
As has been done by Mr. Gaffarel these indications might have been 
referred to an analytical table, which is also lacking in the American 
version. These summaries are invaluable for the reader whose researches 
they facilitate in distinguishing, one from another, the points dealt with. 

There might also be said something with reference to the notes. In 
a work like that of Martyr who, writing rapidly, only said what he had 
learnt, and where, consequently, omissions and errors are frequent, notes 
are indispensable and one need not fear to multiply them. This fear has 
doubtless stopped Mr. MacNutt who has shown himself too concise on 
this point. Most of his notes are judicious but many of them are 
insufficient. 
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Thus, since it was our author's plan to indicate the other sources of 
information which we possess on the voyages and discoveries which 
Martyr recounts, it should have been done completely. For the dis- 
covery of the Canaries, for instance, it is not Bergeron, Clavigero, and 
others who should be quoted but the original account of Bethencourt 
written by Boutier and Le Verrier, of which we have two texts, pub- 
lished for the first time, one by Gravier, the other by Margry. For the 
third voyage of Columbus, the reader is referred to Oviedo, to the son 
of the Discoverer, and to Simon Verde, but not to Columbus himself, by 
whom we have an account of this voyage, and not to Las Casas who 
wrote another one. 

On the other hand, the inscription on the tombstone in the Cathedral 
at Seville should not have been quoted, for it is without value. This 
inscription, which is not of the period, is swarming with errors; one 
reads there, for instance, that Columbus made three voyages instead of 
four to the New World, and that he died August 20, 1506, whilst at that 
date he had been dead three months. 

Another objectionable note is the one stating that in the time of 
Columbus " maps and globes show the Asiatic continent in the place 
actually occupied by Florida and Mexico ". This is quite inexact. If 
we except the map, known as that of Toscanelli, which should be con- 
sidered to-day as apocryphal, the Globe of Behaim, which is of 1492, is 
the only cartographic document prior to the discovery of Columbus 
which shows Asia in the spot on which America is situated. The map 
of Ruisch which is cited by Mr. MacNutt, is of 1508 and reflects Colum- 
bus's own ideas. As for Ptolemy, far from having shared the ideas of 
some ancients on the great extension of Asia towards the East, he 
energetically contested that cosmographical heresy. 

The bibliographical indications also leave something to be desired. 
They might be more explicit, more critical, and sometimes more exact. 
The Spanish translation of De Orbe Novo by Asensio (Madrid, 1892), 
does not figure therein, any more than the original folio edition of Opus 
Espistolartim (Alcala, 1530), which is preferable to that of 1670. No 
mention is made therein of the sixteen chapters of Thacher on Martyr 
which form the first part of his Columbus. That amiable compiler was, 
it is true, quite uncritical, but as his work supplements that of Mr. 
MacNutt, for the letters of Martyr, which are the necessary complement 
of the Orbe Novo, it would have been well to indicate it. Notice again 
that d'Avezac never bore the name of Paul; his name was simply 
d'Avezac. The collaborator of Mr. Gaffarel, for the translation of 
Martyr's letters, was named Louvot and not Sourot. The author of 
Les Hommes Illustres de I'Ordre des Dominicains was the P. Touron 
of which the printers have made Tourow. 

These criticisms are happily the last that I have to make. They are 
besides not very serious and leave to the work all its value. By the 
method displayed in its composition, by the clear simplicity of its style, 
as well as by the care which the author has taken to render exactly the 
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thought of Martyr, this annotated translation of De Orbe Novo is 
worthy of its author, who has prefaced it by an interesting introduction 
in which Peter Martyr is presented to the reader in the moral and intel- 
lectual circle in which his character was formed. It is terminated by a 
very full alphabetical table of contents. 

In its material execution it is a fine book, of the kind appreciated by 
amateurs of good taste; clear print, light, strong paper, severe and 
learned illustrations, and elegant in form. From this point of view the 
work does credit to the large and long established firm of publishers to 
whom we are indebted for so many fine publications. 

Henry Vignaud. 

Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century. By Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., Professor of 
the History of Education, Ohio State University. ( New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xi, 226.) 

This is a useful little book of a type which ought to be more common 
than it is. It introduces to people who might otherwise remain ignorant 
of him one of the great men of the world, who has exercised a larger 
influence on human progress than others whose names are better known. 

It is not an original treatise. To compare, for instance, its chapter 
entitled the Breach with Aristotle with the first seventy-five pages of 
Waddington's Ramus, sa Vie, ses £crits et ses Opinions, published in 
1855, is to perceive that the writer follows it very closely. Of the four- 
teen citations given from Ramus or his adversaries all are found in 
Waddington. But many people will read Mr. Graves who would never 
hear of Mr. Waddington and one could not follow a better authority. 

The book may be divided into three parts. The first is an introduc- 
tion on the Times of Ramus, contained in eighteen pages. The second 
part consists of the life of Ramus of about one hundred pages in three 
chapters entitled the Breach with Aristotle; Professor in the Royal 
College; Conversion, Persecution, and Death. The third part gives, 
in about one hundred pages, an account of the reforms in education 
advocated by Ramus and ends with an estimate of the Value, Spread, 
and Influence of Ramism. Of these parts, the first is the least valuable. 
It suffers from over-condensation and, perhaps for that reason, contains 
several slight errors. 

It is not entirely true, as stated on page 6, that in " the Netherlands, 
France, and England humanism passed over into the Reformation ". 
The Jesuits distinctly took up the New Learning, as against the Old, in 
their great design of educating the members of their society and the 
future rulers of Europe. There was a part of the transalpine humanism 
— men like Montaigne and Rabelais — which never went into the Reform 
either Catholic or Protestant. It is a doubtful statement to make that 
"without the aid of the independence and individualism that had been 
growing up in England as the concomitant of humanism, even the king; 



